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The Constant Webfoot 


HAZEL E. MILLS 


IN OrEGON, the land of the modern collegiate Webfoots, the use of the word 
webfoot has a long history, and has attracted much folklore because of its ob- 
scure origin. One story claims the term originated in Lane County, but evi- 
dence seems to show that webfoot was first used by Californians to express their 
satirical dislike of the Oregonian and his rainy country, and was brought to 
Oregon by California miners settling in or traveling through the territory 
during the various gold rushes of the late 1850’s into the Pacific Northwest. In 
fact, it seems quite probable that webfoot began as a derisive epithet in Cali- 
fornia during the gold rush of 1848-1849. The Oregonians, who were among 
the first to reach the California gold fields, were not beloved by the Cali- 
fornians, for they banded together, worked hard, praised Oregon and its 
climate, and saved all their gold to take back to the Willamette Valley. Even 
before 1848, there was friction between the settlers of the two regions. The 
editor of the Oregon Spectator wrote on September 30, 1847: “We perceive 
with regret that the California editors seize with great avidity upon everything 
that can be made to appear subversive to the interests of this country.” 

The first discovered printed usage in California, however, of the word web- 
foot in the sense of Oregon or Oregonian is in the San Francisco Sun of May 
19, 1853. The writer of the item requested that “If you have any web-foot 
friends bound this way, dissuade them from putting in here, as nothing in the 
way of supplies can be obtained but water.’* Apparently, though webfoot was 
in use in California during the 1850’s, the Oregonian studiously avoided the 
insulting word, at least in his newspapers, until 1862, when he suddenly 
adopted it as a descriptive badge of honor and even as a term of affection. 

The only known use of webfoot before 1862 in an Oregon newspaper is as 
an adjective in a dialect letter printed in the Oregon Spectator of April 10, 
1851. The correspondent comments: “a nuse paper here caled the Oregonian 
is sissor-billed and web-footted aginst you... .” There is, of course, not neces- 
sarily any local application of the term webfoot intended in this usage. The 
only other clue that webfoot was recognized in Oregon in the 1850’s is found 
in a notation by Lewis McArthur that the early southern Oregon mining town 


+1 have written this article in memory of my husband, Randall V. Mills, who had gathered most 
of the notes, intending to write it himself for the first Oregon issue of Western Folklore. 
* Milford M. Mathews, ed., Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles (University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), II, 1848. 
[153 ] 
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of Browntown, which was not far above the Oregon border and largely settled 
by Californians about 1853, was named for “one Webfoot Brown, the pioneer 
Brown of the vicinity.’” 

It is strange that George Derby, the incomparable Squibob, otherwise 
known as John Phoenix, missed the opportunity of using webfoot in his 
humorously derisive sketches of Oregon and things Oregonian. An unwilling 
tenant of Oregon as an army officer in 1855 and 1856, Phoenix lost no chance 
to satirize the Oregonian and his weather. He came close to webfoot in his 
humorous piece written in celebration of leaving Oregon, first published in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, November, 1856, and reprinted in a cut version 
in the Portland Oregonian on January 3, 1857, with editorial comment. Derby 
entitled his sketch “Phoenix on Wet Weather,” and it appeared under that 
title in The Squibob Papers; the Oregonian labeled it “Mr. Phoenix in 
Oregon.’’ Wet weather was yet a touchy subject indeed, and when Mr. Phoenix 
advertised to the world that the rain began on the third of November and con- 
tinued to the fifteenth of May, when it set in for a long storm, it was not appre- 
ciated. After discussing the constant rain, Phoenix continued: 

The consequences of this awful climate are just what might be supposed. the 
immense quantity of the protoxide squirted about here causes trees, buildings, 
streets, everything, to present a diluted and wishy-washy appearance. The women 
lose their color, the men their hair, (washed off, Sir,) and the animals, by constant 
exposure, acquire scales and fins, like the natives of the great deep. In fact, all the 


inhabitants of this territory have a generally scaly appearance, and rejoice in a 
peculiar smell, a combination, I should say, of a fish-ball and a fresh mud-sucker.* 


The editor had prefaced Phoenix’s description with an acid introduction: 


We publish the following from the pen of Lieut. Derby, U.S.A., alias John 
Phoenix, alias Squibob .. . which is going the rounds of the newspapers, descriptive 
of Oregon and Oregonians. Lieut. Derby was sent out here by the Secretary of War, 
to superintend the expenditure of some sixty or seventy-five thousand dollars in 
constructing military roads. He expended the money, but we have not yet a dozen 
miles of road. It seems that this public officer devoted most of his time in writing 
complimentary descriptions of Oregon and Oregonians, of which the following is a 
fair sample. ‘The people of Oregon will no doubt duly appreciate his service in 
their behalf. Derby should have a medal. 


About 1862, the Oregonian apparently decided to accept the Oregon mist 
and acknowledge cheerfully and humorously that, though the climate was not 
all it might be, he had adapted himself to it. Beginning in June of that year, 
webfoot is found in manuscript and printed records of Oregon used as both 
noun and adjective to mean Oregon or Oregonian. As an adjective it is always 

8 Lewis A. McArthur, Oregon Geographic Names (2d ed.; Portland, 1944), p. 61. 


*George R. Stewart in his biography of George Derby, John Phoenix, Esq. (New York, 1937), 
p- 153, defines scaly as being “slang for shabby, mean, or stingy.” 
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we bfoot; as a noun it appears in the singular as Webfoot or Webfooter, in the 
plural as Webfeet, Webfooters, and later as Webfoots. 

The earliest recorded use of webfoot as noun and adjective in Oregon is in 
an account of a miners’ meeting called June 20, 1862, to elect a recorder of 
mining claims for the Blue Canyon district in soon-to-be Baker County of 
Eastern Oregon. 


The candidates took their respective positions when the president said, ‘now 
boys, all of you who are in favor of Packwood for recorder, go over there, and all 
who are in favor of Brainard for recorder, go over to him.” An Oregonian imme- 
diately started towards Packwood, calling out, “‘come on, all you Webfooters, here’s 
our Webfoot candidate,” and a Californian answered, “‘come this way, all you Tar- 
heads, here’s a Tarhead candidate.’” 


The ‘Tarhead candidate won the election because the California miners had 
been generous in helping the emigrants of 1862 from the eastern states who 
had settled in Baker County, while the Webfooters had shown their early- 
noted characteristic of parsimony." 

California miners feature also in the first contemporary printed appearance 
of webfoot in Oregon, found in the Portland Oregonian of September 6, 1862. 


Returning to Winter—Quite a number of miners returned on last night’s boats. 
Many with whom we have conversed intend returning early in the Spring to the 
mines on Powder and John Day Rivers; others who have not been quite so success- 
ful, swear it is all a humbug, and that they will never return to the land of the “web- 
feet.” 


But the use of webfoot even then was not confined to miners in Oregon. On 
September 17, 1862, a man in Eugene City wrote a letter toa friend describing 
a wedding dance he had attended, which must have been quite an affair: 
“, .. they had the dance which was a web foot hooptedoodendo as Monse calls 
it with big boots and spurs with boys stuck in them with corn stalk fiddles and 
drunk men to play them so the dance went off disgustingly nice. .. .”” 

The following year, in March, an aspiring Eugene City poet, whose verse 
had been rejected by the Golden Eva of San Francisco, wrote a farewell to 
poesy. ‘This effusion of the saddened ‘‘Agricola” was published in the “Answers 
to Correspondents” column of the Era and ends thus: 


I now shall hug but these two aims, 
Farewell, Court of Parnassus, 

I'll court the widowed ‘‘webfoot”’ dames, 
And kiss Willamet lasses.® 


* Isaac Hiatt, Thirty-One Years in Baker County (Baker, Oregon, 1893), pp. 30-31. 

§ Tbid., p. 74. 

* Letter from H. S. Kinkade to Henry Cummins. MS, University of Oregon Library. 
8 San Francisco Golden Era, March 15, 1863. 
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In June, 1863, the Walla Walla Statesman recognized that “‘the inhabitants 


of Oregon are called webfeet”’;* and in that year there was built at Celilo, on 
the Columbia River, a stern-wheeler which was christened Webfoot. By 1864 
the term was widely used in the newspapers in all its forms. ‘The Eugene 
Oregon State Journal in March made what is the first discovered use of web- 
foot in commenting on the weather, saying, “today the rain is coming down 
in real webfoot style.’”* And again in August the same paper reported that “‘the 
thunder bellowed through those immense canyons in a way that would scare 
any webfoot out of his boots.’™ Evidently Webfoot was out of his natural 
habitat. 

It is in 1864, too, that the first so-far-discovered use of Webfoot to mean the 
State of Oregon occurs in the Boise, Idaho, News of October 1. The editor 
announces that ‘“‘everybody can now write to his gal and enclose an envelope 
for an answer, all for two bits, no matter whether she be in Webfoot, Maine, 
or New Orleans—everywhere within the limits of the Universal Yankee 
Nation. ...” 

In November, 1864, E. S. McComas, traveling on a stern-wheeler from the 
Dalles to Portland, wrote in his diary: “Again we go on our way for the Big 
town [Portland] of the Webfoot Nation.’” ‘The Oregonians because of their 
isolation from the rest of the United States had long regarded themselves as a 
separate entity; in fact, early in the 1850’s there had even been some who 
wanted to set up Oregon as an independent republic. So it is not strange that 
by 1864 and 1865 the term ‘“Webfoot Nation,” meaning Oregon, occurs often. 
In the San Francisco Golden Era of April 2, 1865, a correspondent in Portland 
says in describing the town: “Such a muddy town was never heard of out of 
this Webfoot nation .. .” And on the goth of that month there appeared in the 
Eugene City Review an advertisement from the Eagle Creek diggings near La 
Grande stating that ‘‘the undersigned is anxious to inform his friends in the 
‘Webfoot Nation’ and elsewhere that the above named Diggings are only a 
day’s ride from Our House.” 

Meanwhile, Blackfoot had come into usage to mean Idaho and Montana. 
Waldron and Company announced in the Oregonian of April 26, 1865, that 
their Blackfoot Express was running from Walla Walla to Blackfoot City and 
other points in Montana Territory. On December 10, 1865, the Golden Era 
printed an item on mining fever and the emigration of miners from “sunny 
California and fruity Oregon” to the Blackfoot country, headlining it thus: 
‘“Webfoot and Blackfoot, versus California.” Later in the month, the Era ad- 


® Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles, lI, 1848. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles (University of Chicago Press, 1944), 
IV, 2459. 

12 Evans S. McComas, Diary, May 14, 1862—-November 18, 1867. MS, University of Oregon Library. 
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mitted that ‘““what Washoe has been to San Francisco, the silver ledges from 
the Santiam to the Blackfoot country of Montana will prove, as an impetus to 
the prosperity of Portland and the Webfoot people.’ 

By 1866 Webfoot as a synonym for Oregon had gained nation-wide recog- 
nition. On February 5 of that year the Washington, D.C., Daily Morning 
Chronicle proclaimed: ‘‘A capital country for young ducks” is “Webfoot,’ in 
the winter season anyway.” But by then the Oregonians did not object. ‘To 
them the land of the Webfeet was almost heaven on earth. From Salem some- 
one wrote to the Oregonian in 1869: “The [State] Fair has not yet opened. ... 
The highways and bye ways [sic] are full of all manner of peoples and things, 
all driving toward this common centre of our little Webfoot universe. The 
Webfeet are coming to see the sights and the others are coming to see the Web- 
feCiz6n 

The Webfeet may have been curiosities to the outlander, but to be a Web- 
foot boy or girl was, to the Oregonian, the acme of distinction. However, on 
one occasion the editor of the Oregonian did admit, in answering a criticism 
of his newspaper, that “there be rough diamonds even in Webfoot, and we 
have had suspicions that we belong to that class of clods.’’” From the late 1860's 
on there appear in the newspapers of Oregon examples of the pride of being a 
Webfoot. The following items are typical. 


A Webfoot Crop.—Alex. McCorkle, from Howell Prairie, brags he is a Webfoot 
boy, bred in Oregon, and that this dry year, he has raised 1,000 bushels of wheat 
from 25, acres of land. Good for Howell Prairie, and good for this Webfoot boy.* 

Mr. Frank Crouch ... has recently won for himself abroad the enviable distinc- 
tion of the “Webfoot Genius.” [He had invented a new steam engine.] .. . As indi- 
cated by the sobriquet which he has earned, Mr. Crouch is a genuine native of Web- 
foot. [He was from southern Oregon, near Roseburg.]* 

Several of the most successful and popular lady teachers in the public schools of 
Portland were not only educated in Oregon, but are natives of Webfoot.” 


Even as late as 1894, the Corvallis Gazette, speaking proudly of Miss Maude 
Hoffman, a Corvallis girl who became a nationally known actress, said: “Many 
other favorable press comments on the young Webfoot Juliet evidence that 
she is fast becoming a great favorite with the Boston people both socially and 
as an actress.’ 


** San Francisco Golden Era, December 24, 1865. 

** Duck seems never to have been used as a synonym for Oregonian. 
* Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles, \, 1848. 

** Portland Oregonian, October 12, 1869. 

“ Ibid., January 13, 1871. 

78 Salem Daily Oregon Unionist, August 8, 1869. 

** Portland Oregonian, September 4, 1873. 

* Ibid., September 18, 1878. 

** Corvallis Gazette, June 1, 1894. 
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The synonym of Webfoot clung to Oregon and Oregonians because it did 
become a term of pride and affection. In 1873 an observer noted that Oregon 
is “‘affectionately ‘Old Webfoot’ on account of the incessant rains which pre- 
vail.”” ‘This love of the Oregonian for Oregon and its climate is well expressed 
in the first stanza of a poem published in the Portland Oregonian on May 19, 
1871: 

Hail! fickle skies of Oregon— 
Or rain, forsooth, or what you will— 
Whatever changeful dress you don 
The constant “Webfoot” loves you still; 
For he is grave, though his affairs 
Get on so swimmingly, 
And knows through all these fitful airs 
Your jokes are never dry. 


Though the Oregonians never forgot that the Californians had christened 
them Webfeet, they came to feel as did a visiting author, Samuel Bowles, that 
“the fertility and perfection, which its agriculture enjoys in consequence [of 
the rain], leaves the practical side of the joke with the Oregonian.’ Besides, 
the true Oregonian never thought much of California anyway. One, Adam 
Staender, in 1877, thought that “walking on ‘Frisco pavements is rough on a 
Webfoot.’”” And a number of other Oregonians, visiting San Francisco and 
other points in California at about the same time, “returned to the misty land 
of Webfoot declaring that Oregon is far better than her larger and more pre- 
tentious sister state.” 

The real Oregonian felt as always that weather was one thing in which 
Oregon excelled California. In 1872 the Oregonian editor had bragged “‘at a 
certain locality in California 41 rainbows were seen in one day. Webfoot can 
beat that.’’” In 1877 he went even further in his boasting, saying that “Italian 
skies were nowhere compared with the Webfoot canopy yesterday.’” But the 
Oregonian also knew that he should “boast not of Webfoot weather, for you 
know not what even an hour may bring forth.”’* However, that did not bother 
him, for he quickly grew tired of fine weather. On October 3, 1877, the Ore- 
gonian announced that “two weeks of such weather as yesterday, and the 
people of Webfoot will be ready to blandly remark to the clerk, ‘send on your 
sprinkler.’ ” 

This longing for the rain after a period of dry weather began quite early in 


2 Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, IV, 2459. 
# Samuel Bowles, Our New West (Hartford, Conn., 1869), p. 455. 

** Portland Oregonian, August 24, 1877. 

* Tbid., September 11, 1877. 

6 Tbid., April 25, 1872. 

*7 Ibid., September 22, 1877. 

8 Tbid., April 20, 1872. 
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Oregon. The Oregonian on September 10, 1870, commented that ‘an old- 
fashioned Web-foot mist set in yesterday, laying the dust effectively and 
promising to hold on for mud.” This feeling which every true Oregonian, 
native or adopted, comes to have about rain has evidenced itself down through 
the years. In the Salem Capital Journal for November 19, 1888, the editor 
stated that ‘‘a nice little webfoot shower has today filled the modern Ore- 
gonian’s longing for rain.’’ Even today, let two weeks of warm weather prevail 
and the Oregonian and his newspapers “‘swelter and pantingly gasp for a little 
Webfoot shower.” 

It has become a matter of folklore that the Portland Oregonzan, especially, 
can turn the rain on or off by requesting the end of a drought or a flood, though 
the Eugene Register-Guard is sometimes successful too. In an editorial in the 
Portland Oregonian of April 27, 1948, entitled ““We Denounce the Weather” 
the following extracts appear. 


A very agreeable feminine voice came over the telephone Monday morning to 
inform us that it was snowing at Third and Alder... “‘You didn’t tell him hard 
enough,” said the voice, alluding to our recent editorial reproof of the weatherman. 
“If you scold him again maybe we’ll have spring at last.” Spring at last! M’am, we'll 
try anything twice.... 

Herewith and heartily, we denounce the weather, on account of when it starts 
snowing again the last week of April it is high time somebody began doing a little 
resolute denouncing. Wherefore we unhesitatingly denounce such tricky and un- 
seasonable didoes as snowfall when April’s ’most over, and right trenchantly do we 
denounce the weatherman, too, for he is the real culprit in the case. And, m’am, 
such is the power of a righteous press, as exemplified in a great family newspaper, - 
that even as these words are written—far in advance of press time—a pool of golden 
sunshine spills through the window, all the light snow has vanished, and the sky is 
as blue as a teal’s wing. 


The incident described in the Oregonian editorial happened to involve 
snow that time rather than rain, but the true Webfoot hates snow or clear, 
cold, frosty weather as much as he does the hot, dusty days. When a long period 
of snowy, frosty, sunshiny days was broken by a warming Chinook rain from 
the sea, the Eugene Register-Guard on January 19, 1949, editorially gave 
thanks for the rain and allowed “that must prove we are real Webfooters.”’ 

Though at first the usage of webfoot in its various forms seemed to be 
applied to all Oregonians, and still is applied to the state as a whole, the real 
Webfoot was and is, as suggested by the editor of the Register-Guard, an in- 
habitant of western Oregon. Richard H. ‘Thornton in his American Glossary 
so defines the term.” Dr. Helen Pearce of Willamette University, a native of 


° Tbid., August 17, 1877. 

*® Richard H. Thornton, An American Glossary (Philadelphia, 1912), II, 935. Thornton was the 
first dean of the University of Oregon Law School and was among the first to become interested in 
the speech of the Oregonians. In his American Glossary he rested his findings heavily on Oregon 
texts. 
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Oregon, has concurred in this definition. She says that the saying “he’s (or 
she’s) a web-foot, or web-footed”’ has been “long and commonly said of Oregon 
people, especially natives, whose home is in the rainy country. Strictly speak- 
ing, the rainy part of Oregon is only that part on the Western side of the Cas- 
cade mountains.” 

It is an inhabitant of western Oregon, and particularly of the Willamette 
Valley, who is a true Webfooter. Moreover, it is an “old water-soaked pioneer 
that is rightly styled “Webfoot.’””” The Corvallis Gazette on December 5, 
1890, confirms this definition by announcing: “William Mitchell, county 
judge of Morrow County, died at Heppner last week. He was an old Web- 
footer, having lived in this valley in ’53 and for several years thereafter.” 

Perhaps as a resident of eastern Oregon, Mr. Mitchell did not desire to be 
remembered as an old Webfooter, for the inhabitants of eastern Oregon came 
rather early to share the opinion of Californians regarding the people of the 
Willamette Valley. Charles J. Steedman, in writing of his cowboy experiences 
in eastern Oregon during the seventies, not only defines webfoot well, but re- 
veals the attitude of the eastern Oregonian. 


The cattle we were to receive and brand at this point came from the Willamette 
River or Webfoot Country. The term ‘““Webfoot” was given to the settlers west of 
the Cascades range of mountains. The reason was that there was so much rain and 
mud in this section that feet webbed like those of a duck were necessary to keep on 
top of the ground and also to enable one to cross the innumerable sloughs. The 
“Webfeet” were looked down upon by those who lived and grazed their herds of 
sheep and cattle on the high tableaus [sic] of central and eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory very much in the same manner that a highlander regards with 
contempt the farmer of the lowlands.” 


Apparently the true Webfoot of the Willamette Valley did possess distinc- 
tive traits of character that were not altogether admirable. J. H. Beadle 
traveled through the Willamette Valley in 1864, and he noted later in his 
book, The Undeveloped West, that “The ‘Webfoot’ is suz generis; there is a 
distinctively Oregonian look about all the natives and old residents that is 
hard to describe.” ‘Then he attempts to describe them as follows. 


Plainly they are not an enterprising people. They drifted in here all along from 
1845 to 1855... They left Missouri and Illinois—most of them—because those 
States were even then ‘“‘too crowded” for them and they wanted to get where “they 
was plenty o’ range and plenty o’ game,” and have a good, easy time... the peculiar 
land laws applied to Oregon gave them every advantage. . . . Each single male settler 
could acquire title to three hundred and twenty acres, and each married man to 


31 Helen Pearce, “Folk Sayings in a Pioneer Family of Western Oregon,” California Folklore 
Quarterly, V (1946), 239. 

? Eli Sheldon Glover, Diary (Portland: Oregon Historical Records Survey, 1940), entry for Novem- 
ber 27, 1875, p. 27. 

8 Charles J. Steedman, Bucking the Sagebrush (New York, 1904), pp. 88-89. 
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six hundred and forty... The result was that hundreds of girls of eleven, twelve 
and thirteen years of age were married; and the further result, that all this fine land 
is owned in vast bodies by these old families, many of whom will neither sell, im- 
prove, nor hire anyone else to improve. They acknowledge their own laziness... 
One of the better class gave me this account: “These old Pikers don’t want the 
country fenced up and the game scared off. What do they care about your style o’ 
livin’? One of ’em will go out and tramp a week till he can kill a deer—then bring it 
home, and while his wife cuts it up, he’ll lay down and sleep and sleep till his head 
aches; then he’ll get up and eat and eat till his belly aches; then he’ll sit on a log and 
whittle and whittle till his back aches, and then he’ll think o’ goin’ after another 
deer.” I think the climate adds something to their natural laziness... .* 


Others also noted the laziness of the true Webfoot and his fear of progress. 
Joaquin Miller commented on “the sleepy Webfoot, who is afraid his cow 
will be run over and his grass burnt up by the railroad .. .”* And the Portland 
Oregonian on October 12, 1877, satirized the lack of ambition of the Oregon 
men who had failed to volunteer to fight the Indians in the uprising led by 
Chief Joseph. Yet, the editor said, “when the Webfooter who has spent the 
present season quietly at home, goes east next year, he will talk muchly about 
‘how we cleaned out Joseph.’ ” 

Other observers noted some Webfoot characteristics besides laziness. Albert 
D. Richardson, who traveled through Oregon in 1865, wrote: 


Some Californians grow satirical upon their “web-foot” neighbors, jesting at their 
lack of enterprise, and averring that the wet climate has made them aquatic. The 
Oregonians retort that if slow, they are solvent; that it is better to be cautious than 
to go beyond one’s means. Dr. Bellows noted the use of brown sugar in their tea. 
They pithily replied that their sugar was paid for, and that he could not accuse 
them, as he did the Californians, of borrowing money at three percent. a month 
to buy champagne with.” 


But the true Webfoot was not only cautious and solvent; he also had the repu- 
tation with Californians and eastern Oregonians of being stingy. Stephen 
Powers, who took a pony ride on Pit River about 1874, tells the following 
story in his account of the trip: 


Said the Willow Ranch blacksmith to me, while he was shoeing the mare. “I can 
always tell a Webfoot when he comes to my shop. He always wants old shoes on his 
horses’ feet, pretending they’re easier on ’em, as one of them ’ere bloody kings of 
England said of his old cowhides. But its because they’re cheaper than new ones; 
that’s the reason!” —which is surely a slander on an estimable body of citizens.” 


Thus the western Oregonian’s natural characteristics were heightened by 
the climatic conditions of his country. Quite naturally a folk story grew that 


3¢ John H. Beadle, The Undeveloped West (Philadelphia, 1873), pp. 762-763. 

% Joaquin Miller, “A Ride through Oregon,” Overland Monthly, VIII (1872), 306. 

% Albert D. Richardson, Across the Mississippi (Hartford, Conn., 1867), p. 411. 

37 Stephen Powers, “A Pony Ride on Pit River,” Overland Monthly, XIII (1874), 346-347. 
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the Webfoot actually as well as figuratively adapted himself physically to the 
aquatic conditions of the Willamette Valley. James F. Rusling in his Across 
America, published in 1875, wrote: ““No wonder the Oregonians are called 
“Web-Feet.’ ‘They do say, the children there are all born web-footed, like 
ducks and geese, so as to paddle about, and thus get along well in that am- 
phibious region. Perhaps this is rather strong, even for Darwinism...” 

But there may have been more truth in Rusling’s remark than he guessed, 
for the following apparently authentic news story appeared in the Salem 
Daily Oregon Unionist on January 11, 1870. 


Poetic Justice—We are creditably informed of a singular occurrence near the 
classic banks of the Santiam ... A certain lady, whilom of this place but now of the 
first mentioned locality, who had been in Oregon perhaps a year, had taken a great 
dislike to Oregon and its folks and its ways. She lost no opportunity in talking about 
Webfeet—the Webfoot boys were uncouth, the Webfoot girls awkward, and she 
really believed they had webs on their feet, and there was no end to the merriment 
which this unfortunate word excited in this good lady’s mind. But the day of 
reckoning was coming; an interesting season approached; the house of her lord 
was strengthened by the arrival of another scion; but, on inspection, the boy’s feet 
were found to be furnished with webs between the toes clear to the ends! He was a 
Webfoot! This fact is vouched for by a good witness... 


Perhaps this story was the inspiration of Frances Fuller Victor’s oft-repeated 
version of how the word we bfoot, as applied to Oregonians, originated, a story 
first published in her All Over Oregon and Washington in 1872. 


Two tributaries enter the Wallamet between Corvallis and Eugene—the Muddy, 
from the east, and the Long Tom from the south-west. ‘The country on the Long 
Tom is celebrated for its fertility, and for the uncompromising democracy of its 
people. The schoolmaster and the Black Republican are reported to be alike 
objects of aversion in that famous district. It is also claimed for Long Tom, that it 
originated the term “‘Webfoot” which is so universally applied to Oregonians by 
their California neighbors. ‘The story runs as follows: A young couple from Missouri 
settled upon a land-claim on the banks of this river, and in due course of time a 
son and heir was born to them. A California “commercial traveler’ chancing to 
stop with the happy parents overnight, made some joking remarks upon the subject, 
warning them not to let the baby get drowned in the rather unusually extensive 
mud-puddles by which the premises were disfigured; when the father replied that 
they had looked out for that, and, uncovering the baby’s feet, astonished the joker 
by showing him that they were webbed. The soubriquet of Webfoot having thus 
been attached to Oregon-born babies, has continued to be a favorite appelative 
ever since.” 

88 James F. Rusling, Across America (New York, 1875), p. 259. 

°F. F. Victor, All Over Oregon and Washington (San Francisco, 1872), pp. 179-180. She repeats 
the story word for word in her Atlantis Arisen (Philadelphia, 1891), p. 110. Also in Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s History of Oregon, which Mrs. Victor wrote, she repeats the story in an altered form ina 
footnote in Vol. II, p. 40. Her story is again repeated in a slightly altered version in a Portland, 


Oregon, publication, The Oregon Native Son, I (1899), 132. This last is the version printed in B. A. 
Botkin’s Treasury of Western Folklore (New York, 1951), p. 97. 
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The nickname of Webfoot has clung to the Oregonian and the state of 
Oregon to the present day, though in 1906 the Oregon Development League 
and the Oregon Press Association jointly condemned the use of the term 
‘““Webfoot”’ as descriptive of the state.” But in spite of the efforts to suppress 
the synonym, the Ardmorite of Ardmore, Oklahoma, as late as 1948, com- 
mented that “the overall outlook in the webfoot state is good;’ and the use 
of webfoot continues today in the newspapers of Oregon. 

The use of Webfoots as the totem of the University of Oregon helps keep 
the word alive. It is interesting to trace the history of the use of webfoot by the 
university students. The first usage was from 1901-1905 when an annual pub- 
lication of the university students bore the title Webfoot. Evidently the state- 
wide efforts to suppress webfoot succeeded at the university, for the next 
discovered usage of the term is in the 1925 Oregana, the yearbook of the Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of Oregon. In the account of the Oregon- 
Stanford football game, the Oregon team is referred to as the Webfoot eleven, 
and the term continued until 1932. In September, 1926, a Webfoot club of 
Independent men on the campus was organized, and a campus humor maga- 
zine named Webfoot was published in October by the Associated Students. 
It had a brief career, lasting only until March, 1927, appearing only about 
four times. Also in 1926, the Emerald, the University of Oregon’s student 
newspaper, began to call the members of both the football and basketball 
teams Webfooters, and this plural use continued until 1932. 

The university students apparently became dissatisfied with the cumber- 
some Webfooters as the nickname for their athletic teams; it would be a bit 
difficult for the cheering section to handle. So on January 16, 1932, the stu- 
dents of the university held an election and by a large majority voted that 
Webfoots should be the official name for the University of Oregon athletic 
teams.” It was, then, the students who insisted on the plural Webfoots, though 
many critics have felt that the ungrammatical Webfoots was merely a good 
device of the athletic department to get publicity on the sports pages, or, more 
unflatteringly, that the term was adopted through ignorance. 

There was a precedent for webfoots, though that form of the plural had 
not appeared often in print. In one section of Oregon, in Wallowa County, 
it has been-noted that the simple -s plural, usually expanded to és, is regularly 
used instead of the irregular plural, and so foot becomes footes. A similar use 
is also heard in the vulgate speech of western Oregon.” A good proof that 
webfoots was sometimes used as the plural is found in an Oregon novel, The 


* Portland Oregonian, January 14, 1906. 

“| Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles, I, 1848. 

* Oregon Daily Emerald, January 16, 1932. The other suggested nicknames receiving votes were 
Trappers, Pioneers, Yellow-Jackets, and Lumberjacks. 

“8 Randall V. Mills, “Oregon Speechways,” American Speech, XXV (1950), 86. 
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Vanishing Swede, published by Mary Hamilton O’Connor in 1905. Miss 
O’Connor was careful in her use of dialect, which is the best thing in her 
novel, so it can be assumed that her use of the term, which she put in quota- 
tion marks, must have reflected an actual use.“ In laying the scene of her story 
she wrote: “The frogs began their evening song... barking in this glorious 
rain.... Ugh! No wonder they call us ‘webfoots.’ ’” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BOARDING 


“What do you charge for board?” asked a tall, Green Mountain boy, as he walked 
up to the bar of a second-rate hotel in New York. “What do you ask a week for board 
and lodging?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“Five dollars! That’s too much; but I s’pose you'll allow for the times I am absent 
from dinner and supper?” 

“Certainly, thirty-seven and a half cents each.” 

Here the conversation ended, and the Yankee took up his quarters for two weeks. 
During this time he lodged and breakfasted at the hotel, but did not take either 
dinner or supper, saying his business detained him in another portion of the town. 
At the expiration of the two weeks, he again walked up to the bar and said: 

“S’pose we settle that account. I’m going in a few minutes.” 

The landlord handed him his bill: ‘““Two weeks’ board at five dollars—ten 
dollars.” 

“Here, stranger,” said the Yankee. ‘““This is wrong. You’ve not deducted the times 
I was absent for dinner and supper, two meals per day: 28 meals at 3714 cents 
each—$10.50. If you've not got the fifty cents that’s due me, I’ll take a drink and 
the balance in cigars!” 

“ Randall V. Mills in a lecture entitled “The Words We Live With,” delivered July 26, 1950, 
in the Speech Department summer series of lectures. 

** Mary Hamilton O’Connor, The “Vanishing Swede”: A Tale of Adventure and Pluck in the Pine 
Forests of Oregon (New York, 1905), p. 23. 
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